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THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
MONTREAL. 


Tue English tourist who steps ashore for the first time 
in France is not more struck with the novelty of 
general appearances, than is the traveller from the 
United States on arriving in Montreal. A journey of 
a few miles has transferred him from towns of brick 
and painted wood, spacious streets with as many trees 
as houses, bright green jalousies and shady verandas, 
to acity of stone, houses covered with tin, iron window- 
shutters, and narrow thoroughfares with designations 
in French. Other things serve to impress him with 
the change. He sees convents within high walls, such 
as present themselves in Bruges or Ghent; and the 
spectacle of soldiers loitering about in scarlet uniforms 
reminds him that he is not only in a British possession, 
but in a country which, from some cause or other, is 
considered to require the presence of a standing-army. 
Half French and half English—a diversity in man- 
ners and dress as well as in creeds—institutions drawn 
from the coutume de Paris and the Parliament of West- 
minster—ancient feudalities and modern privileges— 
traditions of the Sulpicians and reminiscences of Lord 


Sydenh ies next door to Manchester ware- 


houses—barristers pleading in the language of France. 


and a custom-house decorated with the royal arms of 
England—priests in long black dresses, and Scotch 
Presbyterians—cabmen in frieze jackets fresh from 
Ireland, and native market-carters in coloured sashes 
and night-caps—in short, a complication of incongrui- 
ties; the old and new world jumbled together, and then 
assorted according to some odd device in social econo- 
mics. Such is Montreal. In the general constitution 
of things, the United States, though near neighbours, 
have contributed little beyond their hotel-system, 
which is so much more acceptable than that of Eng- 
land, that it has everywhere been imported across 
the frontier and naturalised in Canada. The leading 
hotel is Donegana’s, in the centre of the city; but for 
the sake of proximity to the river and steamers I 
preferred the Montreal House, with which I had every 
reason to be satisfied. All the waiters in the establish- 
ment, about a dozen in number, were negroes ; being 
probably refugees from the south. 

Proceeding out of doors on the morning after my 
arrival, that which first drew my attention was the 
St Lawrence, clear and beautiful, and about a mile in 
breadth, facing the town on the south. Looking across 
this splendid river, we see a flat country beyond, and 
in the far distance, the Vermont hills of the United 
States. On careful observation, the river is seen to be 
broken into a hurried stream, or rapid, immediately 


above the town; vessels, accordingly, are unable to 
ascend beyond this point without proceeding through 
a canal which has been constructed on the Montreal 
side, the first of a series of similar works through 
whose agency ships of moderate size can now make 
their way unimpeded from the ocean to Lake Huron, 
a distance of 1300 miles. Immediately in front of us 
is the long and well-built quay, with commodious pro- 
jecting piers for large steam-vessels, one of which has 
just come up the river from Quebec and is landing her 
passengers, while another is about to start for the rail- 
way on the opposite side of the river. Several sailing 
vessels are at the same time unloading cargoes of mis- 
cellaneous goods for the ‘fall trade ;’ and approaching 
a small craft which seems to engage general curiosity, 
we find that it is freighted with oysters, which an 
ancient mariner, who speaks French with great 
volubility, is selling in bushel measures to a crowd of 
customers. Turning from this object of attraction, we 
are surprised to hear the sound of cannon, and on looking 
about, discover that the reports proceed from a fortified 
island a short way down the river, where a body of 
soldiers are practising the use of artillery. 

Walking along the street part of the quay, which 
stretches a mile in length, we find it lined with tall 
and massive houses, built of light gray limestone, 
and having steep roofs covered with tin, which glitters 
like burnished silver in the morning sun. Tallest and 
most massive of all is a huge market-house, conspicuous 
by its lofty dome, and more ambitious than appropriate 
in its architecture. From this open thoroughfare, along 
which an inexhaustible supply of light dust careered 
in unwelcome gusts, I was glad to strike into the 
cross streets which rise with a gentle inclination from 
the quay. On diverging into these and the adjoin- 
ing streets which run lengthwise through the town, 
the stranger will not fail to remark the number of 
wholesale stores thronged with manufactured articles 
imported from England, and forming depéts for the 
supply of the Canadian traders. The aspect of these 
warehouses, with English and Scotch names at the 
side of the doors, reminded me of the business alleys 
behind Cheapside, and demonstrated the commercial 
character of the place. 

In all quarters of Montreal, there are seen sub- 
stantial indications of advancement, as if modern were 
pushing out old ideas, and an English outgrowing the 
original French population. ‘When I came to this 
place thirty years ago,’ said a venerable settler from 
Scotland, ‘I scarcely heard a word of English, and could 
with difficulty find my way ; now, matters are entirely 
changed.” The modernisation of the city has been 
considerably promoted by a fire which some years ago 
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committed extensive ravages. A crop of handsome 
new buildings has sprung up ; but with few exceptions, 
they follow the line of the old and narrow streets, 
instead of expanding over a larger space of ground. 
The best street is the Rue Notre Dame, along the 
centre of the low ridge on which the city has been 
placed; but it is exceeded in breadth and in elegance of 
architecture by St James’s Street, a little further west. 
At an open species of square that intervenes between 
these two streets, we find some of the more important 
public edifices of the city, including a Roman Catholic 
cathedral. Everybody has of course heard of this last- 
mentioned structure, which is said to be the largest 
place of public worship in the medizval style of archi- 
tecture in America. Built of gray stone, with pointed 
windows, and lofty square towers, seen at a great 
distance, it is unfortunately plain to baldness, and 
must give the Canadians but an imperfect notion of 
such edifices as the cathedrals of Rouen and Antwerp 
—things of beauty to be remembered forever. Inside, 
everything has been sacrificed to congregational accom- 
modation. Fitted with pews and galleries, in order to 
afford sittings for 10,000 people, it has no pretensions to 
congruity of character, and with roof and pillars coarsely 
coloured, it may be said that an effort has been success- 
fully made to render it valueless as a work of art. 

At a short distance, in this quarter, there are some 
good buildings in the Grecian style, among which are 
more particularly observable two banks and a large 
new court-house. Montreal, it is proper to state, is 
a centre of considerable banking operations. From 
the Bank of British North America (an English con- 
cern) and of Montreal, both of a highly respectable 
character, branches are extended to every town of any 
importance in Canada. Each issues notes of as low a 
value as 5s. currency or 4s. sterling; and a note of this 
kind is popularly equivalent to an American dollar. 
The maintenance of what is termed currency, in the 
present advanced state of things, is not very intelligible 
to travellers from the old country. One might see some 
meaning in the denomination, if there was a correspond- 
ingly depreciated coinage in circulation. But except- 
ing the small notes just referred to, and occasionally 
American dollars, the entire circulating medium con- 
sists of English money. Why an ordinary shilling is 
spoken of as fifteenpence, or how storekeepers, in asking 
sevenpence-halfpenny for an article, should mean six- 
pence, is a mystery in finance not easily explained. In 
my ignorance, I ventured respectfully to suggest to a 
respectable colonist, that I thought it would only be 
reasonable to call a shilling a shilling, and change the 
nominal prices of things accordingly. But I felt, by 
the reply, that I had trodden on dangerous ground. The 
method of computation, in which the pound sterling is 
considered equivalent (strictly) to L.1, 4s. 4d. currency, 
could not, it seems, bear criticism. Perhaps, then, it is 
hardly advisable in me to hint to the Canadian and 
other British American provinces, the propriety of 
assimilating their money-reckoning to the sterling 
standard, or of adopting the simple dollar and cent 
system of the United States, which, for most practical 
purposes, would be more convenient. 

Conducted, first through several banks of an 
imposing appearance, and then visiting some large 
libraries, reading-rooms, and other public institutions, 
I had next a pleasant drive out of town towards the 
Mountain—the road in a northerly direction taking us 


amidst lines of detached villas embowered in gardens 
and flower-plots. As every stranger in London goes 
to see St Paul’s, so all who visit Montreal require to 
see the Mountain. Of this mountain, the inhabitants 
are not a little proud; and they have some reason for 
being so. The hill, which forms a kind of background 
to Montreal, sheltering it most agreeably from the 
north, is covered with a profusion of orchards, gardens, 
and masses of forest trees, and having the lower part 
disposed in small farms and villa enclosures. Some 
years ago, the hill and country beyond were scarcely 
approachable on account of the state of the roads; but 
now the thoroughfares are kept in the best order by 
revenues drawn from toll-bars. The establishment of 
these bars by an ordinance of Lord Sydenham, was 
loudly exclaimed against by the rural habitans, who, 
in coming to market, greatly preferred jolts to the 
dispensing of coppers; but I was told that the tide 
of opinion against toll-paying had lately undergone a 
considerable change among these ancient settlers; as 
they had discovered by the saving of time and other 
advantages, that the money they paid to the toll-keeper 
was by no means thrown away. 

By one of these improved roads, carried at a mode- 
rate height, we are enabled to make a circuit of the 
whole mountain, and obtain some remarkably fine 
views over the surrounding country. The scene on the 
northern side embraces an extensive tract of land, laid 
out in farms, and dotted over with villages, distin- 
guishable by their churches with tin-covered steeples. 
From the summit, the eye is able to trace out, in the 
generally level country, the outlines of the Isle of 
Montreal, and the Isle Jesu beyond it on the north, 
as well as the valley of the Ottawa. The river Ottawa, 
coming out of a region rich in timber, and abounding 
in picturesque scenery, joins the St Lawrence in a 
somewhat broken manner, by parting into separate 
branches, and intersecting the land so as to form the 
two above-mentioned islands. The Isle of Montreal, 
about thirty miles in length, and celebrated for its 
beauty and fertility, was originally gifted by the king 
of France to the seminary of St Sulpice, to which 
body the superiority still principally belongs, and is a 
source of large annual income. Along the southern 
slopes of the mountain, and favoured by the high 
temperature in summer, grow those fine varieties of 
apples—the Fameuse, Pomme Gris, and others—which 
are the admiration of all strangers. The view from 
the higher parts of the hill on the south embraces the 
city and environs in the foreground, with the broad St 
Lawrence and its shipping, and the extensive tract of 
country beyond, which includes the pleasant valley of 
the Richlieu. 

The society in Montreal which I had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with, did not differ from what 
one sees in a respectable English town; and from all I 
could learn, it appeared that notwithstanding many 
bitter political and religious animosities, the city in its 
various concerns was making signal progress. The 
population had increased to about 60,000; and trade of 
all kinds had been extended in the current year. The 
completion of the Atlantic and St Lawrence Railway, by 
opening up a ready means of transit to Portland and 
Boston, had already given an impetus to improvement ; 
and as steamers will now ply direct to and from Eng- 
land during summer, the opening of a new traffic was 
confidently anticipated. On many accounts, therefore, 
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Montreal possesses an animation and hopefulness which 
could scarcely have been predicated from its past 
history or the mixed and antagonistic materials in its 
population. Nor are the interests of practical science 
and literature forgotten. A museum of the minerals, 
united with a geological survey of the province, attests 
the attention paid to an important branch of know- 
ledge. A few weeks before my visit, there had been a 
large exhibition of improved agricultural implements 
and livestock. Latterly, there has been added to the 
educational institutions, a handsomely endowed estab- 
lishment called the M‘Gill College—a kind of university 
for the higher branches of learning, and in which no 
tests are exacted. A High School, of earlier origin, has, 
I am told, been added to it as a preparatory department. 
The French Roman Catholic body also own some edu- 
cational establishments of good reputation. So far, there 
is nothing to complain of in the city; but in Lower 
Canada generally, the state of education is on a lament- 
ably imperfect footing; for although there is a school 
law applicable to the province, such is the general 
ignorance of letters that many local commissioners of 
education are said to be unable to read or write ; and 
as the rating for schools is under popular control, the 
habitans find it more agreeable to let their children 
grow up uninstructed than vote means for their educa- 
tion. On advancing into Western Canada, which is 
settled by a purely English and Scotch population, the 
state of affairs is found to be very different. 

As regards the actual appearance and character of 
the original French settlers in the rural districts, or 
habitans, as they are ordinarily called, I naturally 
felt some degree of curiosity; and was projecting an 
excursion into the country, when I was cordially invited 
to pay a visit to the extensive and interesting seignory 
of Major 'T. E. Campbell, situated in the valley of the 
Richlieu, about nineteen miles south from Montreal. 
The account of this visit may perhaps give an idea of 
rural life in this part of Canada, which is essentially 
different from what prevails in the western portion of 
the province. 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into any details 
respecting the settlement of Lower Canada by the 
French, and of the final cession of the country to 
England in 1763. It is enough to know that Great 
Britain agreed, by treaty, to respect the religious and 
other institutions introduced by France; and these 
accordingly remain, with some modifications, till the 
present day. One of the social arrangements so pre- 
served, was the method of holding land by feudal 
tenure. A number of distinguished personages called 
seigneurs or lords, to whom large tracts of land had 
been granted, were allowed to partition their property 
among vassals, who by purchase at entry, and incurring 
certain obligations, obtained the rights of perpetual 
heritage. These tracts of land are known as seignories, 
each retaining the name of the seigneur to whom it 
originally belonged. The vassal-tenants are technically 
called censitaires. About thirty years after the cession 
of Canada, the rights of the seigneurs were abridged: 
they no longer included any species of jurisdiction ; 
and, except where the old seignories prevailed, the 
principle of freehold tenure was introduced. In the 
present day, the seignorial claims are not by any means 
oppressive, although still objectionable as being at 
variance with modern notions and practices. Not many 
seigneurs, I was informed, live habitually on their 
domains, or charge themselves with the personal 
supervision of their vassals. ‘The management, in 
various instances, is left to local agents; and on this 
account I felt some satisfaction in visiting a seignory 
with a proprietor resident, like a lord of the olden 
time, in the midst of his retainers. 

‘You will take the steamer at nine o'clock for 
Longeuil,’ said Major Campbell, in giving me directions 
to visit his property; ‘and there you will find a train 


in waiting to carry you to St Hilaire, which is the 
station near to my place.’ At the hour appointed, 
next morning, I accordingly crossed the St Lawrence 
to Longeuil, a distance of three miles in a diagonal 
direction down the river, and found a train of cars 
ready to take the passengers forward, the line of rail- 
way being that which communicates with Portland in 
Maine, and other parts of the United States. The day 
was dull and hazy, but clear enough to shew the country 
around; and as the train went at a leisurely pace, 1 
was able to obtain a pretty fair view of the land and 
its method of treatment. 

We go through a district of seignories, the first being 
that of Longeuil, which extends a number of miles 
from the river. Settled a hundred and fifty years ago, 
and long since cleared and enclosed, the country, as we 
advance, has quite an old appearance, with villages and 
churches placed at suitable intervals. The land is 
generally so level, that the railway has been made to 
a large extent with scarcely any banking or cutting. 
Onward it goes over fields, enclosed with rail-fences, 
and entering the valley of the Richlieu, crosses the fine 
large river of that name by a long wooden bridge. As 
is usual in all seignorial districts, the holdings of the 
censitaires consist of long narrow strips of land, pro- 
jected from the public road. By this plan, each farmer 
has a convenient frontage to his property; and as all 
the houses are built in a line on the respective frontages, 
the people enjoy ample facilities for social converse and 
amusement. So far this is pleasant; but as every 
pleasure needs to be paid for, the inhabitants, in pro- 
ceeding to some portions of their properties, incur the 
penalty of travelling a long way from home in pur- 
suit of their rural labours. The spectacle presented 
by these old-fashioned farms was anything but cheering. 
The small fields, lying in a row, and entered from each 
other, like a suite of rooms in 4 French mansion, exhi- 
bited a poor kind of husbandry, and to all appearance 
the principal crop was that of tall weeds growing on the 
foul and exhausted soil. At one period, the district 
was known as the granary of Canada; and a merry 
place it then was no doubt. Now, it is barely able 
to yield produce for its own support; and poverty, I 
fear, is the general lot of its inhabitants. 

Thus, moralising on the change of times, we reach 
St Hilaire. Here, at a handsome station, with waiting- 
rooms and depéts for freight, and a great stack of 
billets of wood for the use of the locomotive, I found 
Major Campbell, and gladly accompanied him in a 
pedestrian excursion over his grounds. When I talk of 
meeting a Canadian seigneur, I am perhaps expected 
to describe a spare gentleman in a queue and cocked- 
hat, a red sash, and a coat which might have been in 
fashion at the Tuileries in the reign of Louis XV. 
Changes, however, have come over seigneurs as well 
as other people. In the gallant major I recognised only 
a bluff and sound-hearted English officer, rigged out in 
a shooting-jacket, to brave a threatened drizzle, and, 
as is usual all over Canada, wearing a pair of stout 
boots up to the knees, sufficient to encounter every 
variety of mud and quagmire. How the major should 
have dropped from Her Majesty’s service into the 
position he now occupies, it is not my business to 
relate. Formerly secretary to the governor-general, his 
taste for agriculture, and his marriage with a Canadian 
lady, may be presumed to form a reason for having 
invested largely in his present possessions. However 
this may be, nothing could have been more fortunate 
for the habitans of St Hilaire than to have obtained 
such a lord of the manor. 

The first thing done was to conduct me to the chateau, 
which we reached by a wicket from the railway station 
and a pathway leading across a shrubbery and paddock. 
Built of red brick and sandstone, I had before me a 
handsome and recently erected mansion of large size in 
the Elizabethan style, with doorway and windows in 
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the best possible taste. Inside was a capacious hall, 
with a broad stair of dark wood leading to the upper 
part of the house. On the level of the hall, doors open 
on various apartments, including a dining and drawing- 
room, with floors of polished wood, inlaid in different 
colours. These handsome apartments are lighted by 
plate-glass windows, which overlook a green lawn that 
slopes down to the banks of the Richlieu, about a 
hundred yards distant. ‘The view of the placid river, 
resembling the Thames at Fulham, with small sailing 
vessels passing and repassing, and a village and church 
spire on the opposite shore, adds much to the amenity of 
this princely dwelling. On looking around, we feel as 
if visiting a nobleman’s establishment in England or 
France, and can hardly realise the idea of being in the 
heart of a country which, only a century and a half ago, 
was reclaimed from the primeval wilderness. At a 
short distance from the chateau has been erected a spa- 
cious suite of farm-offices adapted for the highest-class 
husbandry, and used in connection with a model-farm 
of 150 acres, which Major Campbell keeps in his own 
hands. What interested me more than anything 
else in the chateau, was an apartment occupied as a 
business-room. Here, at a table covered with papers, 
sat an aged Canadian, dressed in a blue coat of antique 
cut, with white metal buttons—a kind of Owen in the 
house of Osbaldistone and Co.—and his duties I under- 
stood to consist in everlastingly poring over a variety 
of charter-books and ledgers, and keeping the accounts 
of the seignory. This ancient worthy spoke nothing 
but French, and the whole transactions of the concern 
are conducted in that language. 

* There seems to be a great deal of writing connected 
with the property,’ I observed to the major. ‘ Indeed 
there is,’ he replied. ‘Keeping the accounts of a 
seignory is a business in itself: I will shew you the 
nature of our affairs.’ So saying, several books were 
obligingly brought into the dining-room, and I set to 
work to learn the nature of their multifarious details, 
assisted by the explanations of my kind entertainer. 

One of the books, resembling a great broad ledger, 
consisted of pages partly covered with print in French, 
with open spaces left for writing. The whole formed 
a narration of the various holdings of the vassals, with 
their dates of entry, transfers, extent of tenure, and 
annual quit-rents. The quantity of land embraced in 
the seignory, I was informed, is about 32,000 acres, 
divided among 771 censitaires. Of these, however, 
only 693 are farmers; the remainder being occupants 
of houses, orchards, or other small possessions. ‘The 
annual rent or feu-duty paid for the land is in some 
instances not more than twopence an acre. But the 
other obligations are more onerous. At every sale of 
a tenure, the landlord can demand a fine of a twelfth of 
the purchase-money ; or it is in his option to take the 
land at the price offered for it. Duties are likewise 
charged on successions. All the vassals are also obliged 
to have their grinding done at the mill of the seigneur, 
who, on his part, is bound to have mills kept in repair 
for their use. It may easily be supposed that the finan- 
cial and other operations of such an extensive concern 
are exceedingly complicated and embarrassing; and 
nothing but the skill of a diplomatist and the science 
of an arithmetician could grapple with them. Besides 
the documents connected with these transactions, Major 
Campbell shewed me the books he keeps in relation to 
the farm in his own management. Here were seen the 
accounts of expenditure on labour and other matters, 
with an entry of every sale of produce, down to the 
minutest sums received for dairy articles, according to 
the best methods of farm book-keeping in England ; so 
that, at the shortest notice, a complete balance-sheet 
could be exhibited. 

I afterwards strolled out with Major Campbell over 
some of the lands of his tenants, which, in spite of all 
his remonstrances and advice, are farmed according to 


old notions, and do not materially differ in appearance 
from what is observable in adjoining properties. This I 
expected. The ignorant cannot apprehend abstractions. 
They require to see a thing done in order to give it 
full credence. Only a few of the farmers had come 
the length of believing in the efficacy of the seigneur’s 
operations, as regards draining, manuring, and the 
proper rotation of crops. Accustomed to be satisfied 
with a small return for their expenditure and labour, 
they were astonished to see the large crops produced 
on the lands farmed by Major Campbell, and were 
beginning cautiously to follow his example. 

The farms terminate on the public highway, which 
here borders the river; and in the compass of a mile 
from the gateway of the chiteau, which blocks up the 
end of the road, I had an opportunity of visiting the 
houses of several censitaires; taking a look into the 
village church ; examining a girls’ school, which, super- 
intended by several Sisters of Charity, has been esta- 
blished by the lady of the seigneur; and, finally, of 
paying my respects to the curé, a mild, scholarly- 
looking personage, who dwells in a pretty little mansion 
in the midst of a garden overlooking the Richlieu. 

The day, I have said, was dull, and there was a chilli- 
ness in the atmosphere, yet the doors of the houses were 
generally open, and in the veranda, in front of one of 
them, sat a farmer smoking a long pipe, while madame 
was engaged at his side in some kind of knitting. 
The houses we visited were scrupulously clean, and 
provided with the heavy kind of old furniture common 
in the dwellings of the Norman peasantry, which had 
come down as heirlooms from past generations. I 
need hardly say that the seigneur was received with 
politeness and deference, but with none of the obse- 
quiousness observable among certain classes of tenantry 
in the old country. <A lively conversation was com- 
menced in French—the people, for miles around, being 
totally ignorant of English—and it turned on the state 
of rural affairs. Major Campbell strongly represented 
the advantages of subscribing for and reading a cheap 
agricultural journal, but without avail. It was pretty 
evident that the good censitaires had no faith in 
literature, nor would part with a single half-penny for 
all the information that could be offered them. 

Backward as things are seen to be, the enterprising 
seigneur has sanguine hopes of effecting a consider- 
able improvement in the habits of the people. He 
is at least untiring in his benevolent efforts, and 
deserves a more genial field of operation. One of his 
branches of revenue is from the manufacture of sugar 
from the sap of the maple-trees which ornament, with 
their glowing foliage, the picturesque and isolated 
hill of Beldeil, situated within a short distance of 
his chiteau. In summer, parties of pleasure from 
Montreal visit this lofty mountain, and climb by a 
steep and winding-path to the top, from which there is 
a most extensive prospect over the adjacent country. 
Pious devotees also make a pilgrimage to the hill, 
on which there are stations where certain appointed 
prayers are repeated. At the base of the ascent is a 
small and beautiful lake, whence water is constantly 
flowing to turn the mills of the seignory. 

Having spent a day agreeably, I bade adieu to 
Major Campbell, and by an evening train returned to 
Montreal. It required no depth of reflection to perceive 
that the system of seignorage, of which I had seen a 
favourable specimen, was entirely out of date in the 
present day, and that, for the sake of general advance- 
ment, it could not be too soon abolished. The subject, 
indeed, has already engaged the consideration of the 
provincial legislature ; and, in all probability, a scheme 
for the extinction of seignorial claims, by valuing and 
constituting them a redeemable mortgage on the re- 
spective tenures, will, at no distant day, pass into a 
law. Major Campbell stated that he would have no 
objection to some such equitable adjustment ; and it is 
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possible that the opposition to a remedy of this nature 
will be presented less by the seigneurs than their 
apparently willing and contented vassals. As things 
stand, the evil is not confined to the tracts of scigno- 
rial territory—extending, I believe, to nearly eight 
millions of acres—but affects the whole of the lands, 
granted and ungranted, in Lower Canada. Enterpris- 
ing and intelligent men will not, to any large extent, 
settle in a neighbourhood in which the French language 
and usages prevail. Protestants, it is true, are legally 
exempted from the tithes levied by the Roman Catholic 
church; but the very atmosphere which hovers round 
these ecclesiastical arrangements is obnoxious in popu- 
lar estimation. In some quarters of the country, and 
more particularly in the eastern townships, very consi- 
derable advances are made in agricultural management, 
and the progress of the colony in trade, shipping, and 
intercommunication, is to be mentioned with much 
satisfaction. ‘The state of affairs, however, in the rural 
districts generally, through the deadening influences 
that have been referred to, is far from creditable. In 
short, until the seignories are broken up, as a first 
and essential step to the introduction of the English 
tongue among the farming population, this fine part of 
Canada, so far as I can see, must remain an alien and 
unknown country to the mass of British emigrants 
who pour in a ceaseless stream across the Atlantic. 
W. C. 


PRESS-GANGS OF THE LAST WAR. 


Tue most hateful and terrible word to a seaman’s ear 
is press-gang. There is nothing he so abhors and 
dreads as impressment; and no wonder. Whether, in 
the event of a great naval war, in which England would 
play her usual leading part, our navy can be efficiently 
manned without impressment, or whether the govern- 
ment would venture to resort anew to so extreme a 
measure, are questions we do not propose to discuss 
at length. We understand that some high naval 
authorities profess to believe, that even at this day 
impressment would be absolutely necessary; but we 
individually think otherwise, and we also think that 
the nation would no longer sanction such a thing.* It 
is asserted that the Sailor-king, William IV., peremp- 
torily refused a well-earned reward to Captain Marryat, 
R.N., because that gentleman had written a pamphlet 
against impressment, and had also exposed its horrors 
and evils in one or more of his popular novels. His 
majesty was brought up in the old school; but we 
trust that a decided majority of the present naval 
authorities are more alive to the fact, that it is far 
better policy to obtain crews by persuasion than force 
—and, we may add, far easier too. In illustration of 
this, we can here give one little anecdote, related to us 
by our father, who was a witness of the affair. About 
the year 1792, the magistrates of a port on the east 
coast of England received notice of the intention of the 
Admiralty to send a press-gang to that town—an 
infliction from which it had hitherto been spared. The 
dreaded intelligence spread like wild-fire, and then 
ensued a scene unhappily too common at that epoch. 
Seamen deserted their vessels, and shipwrights and 
other mechanics threw down their tools, and fled in- 
land. Able-bodied men of every calling among the 
lower classes did the same, for no one was safe— 


* That press-gangs are yet held out in terrorem, is s proved by 
the circumstance, that one of the ad d to induce 
men to enlist in the sea-fencibles recently raised along the coast 
of Scotland, is, that during their five years of service they are to 
be free from any risk of impressment. 


apprentices alone being protected by law. In those 
times, however, the press-gangs did not stickle much 
about law: likely young men of education and respec- 
tability were not unfrequently seized and dragged on 
board the tenders, and thence drafted, despite all 
their remonstrances, to different men-of-war. Rarely 
was there any redress, for, ere their friends could make 
interest for their release, they would probably be sailing 
the seas under martial-law. Numbers of the fugitives 
alluded to hid themselves in the town and neighbour- 
hood, and yet more wandered about the country, 
skulking in the fields and woods by day, and sleeping 
in barns and under haystacks at night, whilst their 
wives and families in the town went about nearly 
frantic. This lasted for a while; and at length the 
magistrates, finding the town almost deserted by the 
working population, and business at a stand-still, had 
recourse to a wise and prudent measure. ‘The expected 
press-gang had not yet arrived, and the local autho- 
rities wrote to the Admiralty or to the government 
—no matter which—offering to raise immediately one 
hundred men for the navy, free of all expense to the 
country, on the one sole condition, that the town should 
be spared the presence of the terrible press-gang. This 
offer was promptly accepted, and made known to the 
people ; and the trembling fugitives and skulkers then 
ventured to shew themselves. Now, mark the sequel. 
The mayor of the town dressed himself in sailor attire, 
and, with a cutlass in his hand, paraded the streets 
with a band of music, Union-jack, &c., exhorting true 
patriots to fight for their king and country, and offering 
a bounty for volunteers. In a few days, the full quota 
was raised; and it was a most striking and significant 
fact, that the very men who had previously been parti- 
cularly noted for their extreme horror of impressment, 
were among the first and most eager to volunteer! 
This decisively shews, that one reason why seamen 
and others had such an absorbing terror of being 
compelled to serve in men-of-war, was, that they felt 
impressment to be a virtual annihilation of their rights 
as citizens, and a galling insult to their manhood. 
Persuasion is ever preferable to force, and more potent 
in the long-run 

Hitherto, the present generation has happily known 
nothing, by experience, of the doings of press-gangs ; 
and it is only by conversing with our fathers and 
grandfathers, that we can comprehend the reasons why 
the very name of impressment filled the country with 
terror. The fellows who composed the gangs were 
usually the greatest ruffians and desperadoes that 
could be selected; and their leaders were in many cases 
men especially fitted for an employment from which 
more honourable-minded officers would shrink with 
disgust. The rule was, to kidnap seamen, if possible ; 
but if they were not obtainable, able-bodied men of 
any sort were to be scized—realising the saying, that 
the hulks and the gallows refuse nobody. There is 
a story told—likely enough to be true—that a press- 
gang seized a well-dressed man, and were hurrying him 
off, when he indignantly denied their right to molest 
him, on the ground that he was a gentleman. ‘Ay, 
ay,’ was the comfortable reply, ‘we knows it, my 
hearty: you are just the very man we want, d’ye see, 
for we have such a set of topping blackguards aboard 
the tender, that we want a gentleman to teach ’em 
manners! So top your boom, and along with ye!’ 
The rule with the gentlemen of the press-gang was, 
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to knock a man down, and then bid him stand, in 
the king’s name} and no description could possibly 
exaggerate their habitual brutality and recklessness. 
Is it not most revolting to be told, that many a poor 
sailor who had just returned home after years of 
absence, was pinioned like a felon almost the instant 
he set foot ashore, and dragged off to the tender or 
guard-ship, to be thence speedily transferred to a man- 
of-war; or that he was torn from the arms of his 
shrieking wife and family in the dead of the night, 
and if he offered the slightest resistance, half-mur- 
dered, or even, as it sometimes happened, killed out- 
right? These things took place daily for years in and 
around all our large seaport towns, and raids were 
made from time to time to sweep the smaller ports and 
coasting-towns. 

Galt gives us a faithful glimpse of these fright- 
ful proceedings in a chapter of his Provost, from 
which we will here extract a scene apparently drawn 
from the life: ‘I opened the window, and looked 
out, but all was still; the town was lying in the 
defencelessness of sleep, and nothing was heard but 
the clicking of the town-clock in the steeple over our 
heads. By and by, however, a sough and patter- 
ing of feet was heard approaching ; and shortly after, 
in looking out, we saw the press-gang, headed by 
their officers, with cutlasses by their side, and great 
club-sticks in their hands. They said nothing; but 
the sound of their feet on the silent stones of the 
causey was as the noise of a dreadful engine. They 
passed, and went on; and all that were with me in 
the council, stood at the windows and listened. In 
the course of a minute or two after, two lassies, with 
a callan, that had been out, came flying and wailing, 
giving the alarm to the town. Then we heard the 
driving of the bludgeons on the doors, and the outcries 
of terrified women; and presently after we saw the 
poor chased sailors running in their shirts, with their 
clothes in their hands, as if they had been felons 
and blackguards caught in guilt, and flying from the 
hands of justice. The town was awakened with the 
din as with the cry of fire, and lights came starting 
forward, as it were, to the windows. The women were 
out with lamentations and vows of vengeance. I was 
in a state of horror unspeakable. Then came some 
three or four of the press-gang with a struggling sailor 
in their clutches, with nothing but his trousers on—his 
shirt riven from his back in the fury. Syne came the 
rest of the gang and their officers, scattered, as it were, 
with a tempest of mud and stones, pursued and battered 
by a troop of desperate women and weans, whose fathers 
and brothers were in jeopardy. And these were followed 
by the wailing wife of the pressed man, with her five 
bairns, clamouring, in their agony, to Heaven against 
the king and government for the outrage. I couldna 
listen to the fearful justice of their outcry, but sat down 
in a corner of the council-chamber with my fingers in 
my ears.’ It would be easy for us to add other vivid 
and exciting pictures of the same kind; but let the 
above suffice. 

Towards the close of the last war there were no less, 
according to an authority, than forty-five regular press- 
gang stations in Great Britain. But the domestic 
impressment was only one portion of the system. 
Ships-of-war, being continually short-handed, and abso- 
lutely requiring men by any means, were perpetually 
stopping British merchant-vessels on the seas, and 
forcibly taking from them their best hands, frequently 


-not leaving sufficient men to navigate the vessel to 


her destination. British frigates even pressed foreign 
seamen from the public wharfs of neutral ports; and 
an American writer asserts, that ‘in certain cases, 
where Americans were concerned, when protections were 
found on their persons, these were destroyed; and to 
prevent the American consul from claiming his fellow- 
countrymen, the press-gang generally went ashore the 
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night before the sailing of the frigate, so that the kid- 
napped seamen were far out at sea before they could 
be missed by their friends.’ Lieutenant Tomlinson, an 
English navy-officer, says that on one occasion, not less 
than 3000 seamen fied ashore in a panic from the 
colliers between Yarmouth Roads and the Nore. 

And what, after all, was the result of this tyrannical 
mode of recruiting? Captain Marryat says, that at 
the close of the last great war, a full third of all the 
crews of the king’s ships were landsmen and boys! 
Moreover, great numbers of men in the fleets were 
offscourings of the jails and workhouses. What with 
their horror of impressment, and what with being 
appalled by the iron discipline then maintained in the 
navy, able seamen, when in their sober senses, could 
hardly be got to enter of their own accord, and they 
adopted the most unheard-of schemes to avoid impress- 
ment—in which, it is said, the best men generally 
succeeded. Most important, also, is it to bear in mind, 
that pressed men never did their duty heartily. Open 
mutiny they might be deterred from, but they had their 
revenge in underhand ways. In time of action, they 
fought very sullenly, hardly caring to exert them- 
selves at all for their country, and even desiring the 
British flag to be dishonoured, as though they consi- 
dered that to be some retribution for their individual 
wrongs. For instance, it is asserted—but we cannot 
vouch for its truth, although we have no doubt that 
similar cases really did occur—that after the British 
frigate Macedonian was captured by the Americans, on 
examining those of her guns remaining undischarged, it 
was found that in some instances the wad was rammed 
against the cartridge without intercepting the ball! 
This certainly might have happened by accident in the 
heat and hurry of a losing contest, but the impression 
was that it had been deliberately done by pressed 
men out of malignant revenge. Cases also have been 
officially reported of discoveries made previous to going 
into action of guns being maimed and disabled in 
various ways, and the presumption was that disaffected 
pressed men were the delinquents. Indeed, it is hardly 
in human nature for a man to do his duty with right- 
down good-will for his country and her cause, when he 
has been forced into the service, and kept in it by the 
exercise of despotic powers foreign in their operation 
to the spirit of the laws of the land. 

We again assert our belief, that if England should 
once more be engaged in a great war, it will be 
quite practicable to man our fleets without the inter- 
vention of the hateful system of impressment. As 
already mentioned, one very powerful reason why most 
sailors were so bitterly averse to enter men-of-war, 
was the terrible severity of the discipline. But at the 
present day the British navy has been improved, and 
the condition of the seamen ameliorated, to a degree 
which those of Nelson’s time would have deemed incre- 
dible. Our men-of-war’s men no longer groan under 
irresponsible oppression; the cat is rarely used, and 
corporal punishment is every year going more and more 
out of fashion; the officers treat the men more humanely 
and kindly; and so far as the personal comfort of the 
crew is concerned, a man-of-war now a days is incom- 
parably superior to what it was forty years ago. All 
these favourable changes are pretty well known to our 
seamen; and as we are sure they do not lack patriotic 
spirit as a body, only set before them the imperative 
need their country has of their services, and guarantee 
them good usage and fair remuneration, and they will 
not hang back in the hour of need. Really good sea- 
men know their own value, and are not disposed to 
brook despotic tyranny—they may easily be led, but 
they will not submit to be driven. Deal frankly with 
them, and they will as frankly respond; attempt to 
coerce them, and they will indignantly recoil. This is. 
natural, and it is right. Impressment serves only to 
fill our fleets with worthless or discontented men—it 
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is opposed to every principle of justice and humanity 
—it is impolitic as well as cruel and immoral—and 
never again, as we hope and trust, will it be resorted 
to in this country. One thing at least we are sure of 
—by proper management, impressment ts unnecessary. 


MAGYAR LITERATURE* 

To comprehend a literature even so imperfect and 
scanty as that of the Magyars, it is necessary to have 
studied the history of the people. When they first 
made their appearance in Europe, they were pagans in 
religion, and little better than savages in character and 
manners. If, therefore, we bestow the name of litera- 
ture on the wild songs, whether warlike or convivial, 
which then prevailed among them, we may form some 
idea of its nature from an examination of the analogous 
compositions now existing among tribes who are still 
immersed in a similar state of barbarism; for example, 
the Kirghis-Kajaks, the Turkomans, and Mongols, 
inhabitants of the countries from which the Magyars 
originally migrated. 

This examination will induce us to experience but 
little regret for the loss of the old Hungarian ballads 
as literary productions, though they would undoubtedly 
have proved extremely useful to the historians of 
Hungary. They have, however, totally disappeared ; 
and all that remains of the indigenous literature of the 
land, consists of a few dry chronicles, a few extremely 
modern novels, and two or three collections of poetry, 
chiefly songs, and narrative poems, of various 
degrees of merit. 

When a nation has not developed its intellect, it 
may not be difficult to enumerate a variety of reasons 
in order to account for the phenomenon. In the pre- 
sent case, the native writers, with patriotic earnestness, 
attribute their literary poverty chiefly to their geo- 
graphical position, which, by exposing them to perpetual 
invasions, both from the east and from the west, has 
always tended to check the cultivation of the mind. It 
might, perhaps, be more philosophical to seek the cause 
in the original constitution of the people themselves. 
None of the Asiatic tribes north of the Caucasus, if 
we except the Turks, has exhibited much opulence of 
imagination. All the inhabitants of Turkestan, sub- 
sequent at least toethe Mohammedan invasion, have 
successfully cultivated letters, and distinguished them- 
selves especially in poetry. ‘This may be partly owing 
to the exciting traditions and prolific superstitions of 
El Islam; but it is still more strongly traceable, we 
think, to the natural temperament of the tribes—ardent, 
enterprising, enthusiastic, full of devotion for women, 
addicted to romantic adventures, and animated, above 
all things, by ambition to acquire distinction in arms. 
The other nations of central Asia, though not without 
their songs and ballads, have never elevated themselves 
above what may be termed the primitive stratum 
of literature; and, to speak the truth frankly, the 
Hungarians, though encamped in Europe, would appear 
in this respect to resemble strongly the cognate popu- 
lations of the East. Up to a very late period, the 
desire to think systematically does not appear to have 
existed among them ; and when it sprung up, it did not 
proceed from the internal workings of the national 
mind, but was an impulse received from without. 
Hungary has consequently no indigenous literature, 
though several men, imbued with a true love of 
country, and possessing more than ordinary abilities, 
have arisen within the last eighty years, and attempted 
to awaken the intellectual energies of the nation. Pro- 
perly speaking, therefore, the ideas of the Magyars may 
be regarded as yet in the bud, from which we may infer 


* Hungary Past and Present, its History from the 


Magyar Conquest to the Present Time. With a Sketch of Hungarian 
Literature. By Emeric Szabad, late Secretary under the Hungarian 
National Government of 1849. Edinburgh: Black. 1854. 


that they have before them a future—or, in other words, 
that they are still in the throes of political birth. Mr 
Szabad, in his able and interesting work, strongly 
favours this view of the subject. The early portion 
of his narrative is purely introductory: he takes up 
the story of his people at the period of their political 
reawakening in the reign of Joseph II, and gives 
breadth and depth to the stream of events as it rolls 
towards our own days. He belongs essentially to what 
may be termed Young Hungary; and therefore, while 
preserving the hereditary fondness of his race for the 
land of his nativity, cherishes all those civil and social 
theories from which must be henceforward derived the 
vitality of European states. We consequently trust 
that his lectures may find a large acceptance in this 
country, as they will, without difficulty, enable the 
historical and political student to comprehend the 
whole Hungarian question, and qualify him to speculate 
rationally on the future fortunes of the Magyars. 
Going back to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Mr Szabad thus connects the biography of 
Kazinczy with the transition of the Magyars from the 
ancient to the modern period of their history: ‘The 
dead Latin, rendered predominant since the time of St 
Stephen, and zealously cultivated by the clergy and 
laity, to the almost entire neglect of the living idiom, 
experienced the first shock from Francis Kazinczy, the 
founder of modern Hungarian prose. Kazinczy 
the age of manhood at the time of the general effemi- 
nacy of the nobles, and when Joseph II. strove to sweep 
away the last remains of historical and traditionary 
Hungary. This latter circumstance, as may be ima- 
gined, served only to redouble the energy of Kazinczy 
in treading the path of literary reform upon which he 
had determined. To meet the common cry of the 
shallow pedants who, desirous of hiding their ignorance 
in a dead idiom, expatiated on the poverty of the 
Hungarian tongue, Kazinczy began by collecting the 
numerous expressions which had fallen into disuse, and 
by purging the native idiom from many Latin words 
that had crept into it in the lapse of ages. By the aid 
of his neological powers, he soon astonished his country- 
men with productions adorned with all the niceties 
of grammar and euphony, coupled with variety and 
elegance in expression. As far back as the year 1788, 
Kazinezy started a periodical, entitled the Magyar 
Museum, the first production of that kind in the Hun- 
garian language. This was, a few years later, followed 
by another, named the Orpheus, which was crowned with 
equal success. The activity of Kazinczy soon attracted 
the attention of the government, which saw in the 
slightest effort at reflection in politics or religion, some 
hidden revolutionary spirit, and thought that from 
wit and elegance of language there might spring up 
regicides and demagogues. While living peaceably in 
the house of his mother, in the county of Zemplin, 
Kazinczy was seized by an armed force, and thrown into 
prison. The Regal Court of Pesth sentenced this man 
of letters, accused of revolutionary plottings, to death 
—a sentence which, by special grace, was commuted 
into seven years’ imprisonment (1794-1801). After 
having spent the days of his captivity in the prisons of 
Brunn, Kufstein, and Menkass, Kazinezy resumed his 
task with increased vigour. Of his poetical produc- 
tions, the most successful are his epigrams and satires, 
which were not a little influential in stirring up the 
slumbering spirit of Hungarian society; while his 
prose works, treating chiefly of historical, esthetic, and 
philosophical subjects, had no smal] share in dispelling 
prejudice and refining the taste. In order to exhibit 
the riches of the Hungarian idiom, and improve the 
national taste by one and the same means, Kazinezy 
applied with all his might to the translation of foreign 
classics; and the master-creations and beauties of 
Shakspeare, Ossian, Lessing, and Goethe, were soon 
resounded in the of Arpad.’ 
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From that time to the present, the Magyar mind 
has exhibited symptoms of activity, if not always a 
progress; but it is perfectly clear—and to this idea 
the hopes of the nation should cling—that the great 
writers of Hungary are yet to come. They are 
perhaps even now lisping at their mother’s knee, or 
launching diminutive boats of paper or rushes on the 
Danube. Come, however, they will, as they receive 
into their hearts the true inspiration of nationality, and 
mould their thoughts, not after the German or French, 
or even English fashion, but in conformity with the 
promptings of the mind that came with Arpad from 
the Caucasus; but elevated, refined, and enlarged by 
the new forms of civilisation. 

All races when engaged in the work of their own 
intellectual emancipation, accomplish the first part of 
the process by poetry. One of the most curious sections 
of Mr Szabad’s book describes how this has been done 
among the Magyars. He separates the metrical wealth 
of his country into two portions—one belonging to the 
period of what may be called the revolutionary crisis ; 
the other, subsequent, and embodying the hopes and 
aspirations of Young Hungary. As is perfectly natural, 
he gives the preference to the latter; and in some 
respects, perhaps, he may be right, because the contem- 
porary poets have embodied in their writings the spirit 
of resistance to oppression, together with all that is 
enlarged and noble in the Hungarian mind. But their 
productions are necessarily invested with so peculiar 
a character, that they are less adapted to the tastes 
of: foreign nations than poems expressing universal 
sympathies. Accordingly, we look with greater pleasure 
on the works published previously to the period of 
political excitement; not that we share more completely 
in the opinions expressed, but that they would appear 
to be a more genuine growth of Parnassus. Making 
allowance for the unavoidable disguise of a translation, 
we think the following piece will be admitted to possess 
much merit :— 


SECRET SORROW. 
My soul is troubled with an ancient sorrow, 
Which grows again anew ; and glowing themes, 
Gathering afresh, o’ershadow me with dreams 
Of a mysterious darkness on the morrow. 


I fain would weep, and yet can find no tears— 
Nought but the broken sigh and stifled groan : 
These are the tenants of my heart alone, 

And their deep underminings steal my years. 


O that the tears, joy’s freshening tears would fall ! 

They come not to the weak and wounded breast, 

They rush both forward from the fount of rest. 

If thou art not than marble harder all, 

Know that the silent pang, the grief that speaks not, 

Is of all woes the deadliest—and to bear 

The heart that throbs and burns, while yet it breaks 


not, 
Is worse than death—for death a blessing were. 


This, in spirit, bears some resemblance to the melan- 
choly of Petrarch ; and, in all probability, its author, 
Dayka, who died at the age of twenty-eight, felt he was 
writing under the shadow of the cyprus. The following 
is a far more buoyant, but at the same time, ruder 
outbreak of inspiration :— 


THE COTTAGER’S SONG. 


No elegant palace God raised o’er my head, 

Rich tapestry gave not, nor silk to my bed; 

But a cottage of peace, and a rude healthy life, 

And, to crown my enjoyments, a brown, cheerful wife ; 
And love makes it taste more delightfully sweet. 


When our labours are ended, ther we rest, 
And cach to the other's bare 


The sun rises up, and we rise full of joy, 

Full of strength to the busy day’s wonted employ. 

Then the spring dawns in green, and the fields smile 
anew, 

And every fresh floweret is dripping with dew ; 

And the song of the lark pours its melodies sweet, 

Like the freshness of zephyr on summer's close heat. 

Then comes the gray vintage—the red grapes we bear, 

And alike of the labour and recompense share. 

The winter puts on its white robes—we retire 

At even—and bend o’er our own cottage fire ; 

My Sari turns round the gay spindle, and sings ; 

And out of our happiness time makes its wings. 

I have handicraft labours, and, happy the thought, 

For this pay no taxes to Germans nor aught. 

The Sabbath comes round, and, in holiday gear, 

I go to God's dwelling, then quietly steer 

To the kortsma,* where, cheered by a wine-loving 
brother, 

We pledge a full glass, and we laugh with each other, 

Get warm, and we call on the gipsies to play. 

I know of no care, roll the world as it may ; 

I nothing am owed, and to nobody owe ; 

Hurting none, none will hurt me ; so smiling we go 

On the rude path of life; when its labours are past, 

Death will find us both ready and cheerful at last. 


Looking back over the Magyar annals, it would 
appear natural, however, to expect a Muse very diffe- 
rent in character from this. The old barbarians, when 
they swept like a hurricane along the northern coasts 
of the Black Sea, and poured into the province of 
Pannonia, were inspired by a spirit more like that of 
the Hurons or Iroquois than the soft singers of Italy. 
The fiercest notes, therefore, that ever clanged from 
the lyre of Greece, even in the most warlike period 
of her history, could scarcely be sufficiently stern and 
grim to express the sentiments of the warriors who 
founded the Magyar state. We borrow from Mr 
Szabad a passage which may truly be said to furnish a 
key to their national character :—‘ The country which 
they prepared to take possession of, and the central 
part of which was then called Pannonia, was broken 
up into small parts, and inhabited by races dissimilar 
in origin and language—as Sclavonians, Walachians, 
a few Huns and Avars, as well as some Germans. 
Before commencing the conquest, fhe Magyars entered 
into a compact which throws some light on their 
general character. This compact consisted of the 
following points :— 

‘1st. The chief power was to be hereditary in the 
family of Arpad (their leader); while the power of the 
chiefs of the respective tribes was to be hereditary 
also. 

‘2d. Each successive prince was obliged to undergo 
an election, before assuming the supreme power. 

‘3d. Treason or faithlessness on the part of the 
chief of the state was to be punished with banishment, 
and in the case of the chiefs of the tribes, with death. 

‘4th. The fruits of the conquest were to be divided 
according to merit in the work of the conquest. 

‘Nor did these stern barbarians despatch this solemn 
agreement with a mere verbal oath. In the centre of 
a circle was placed a rude vessel of hollowed stone; 
around it stood the assembled chiefs of the tribes. 
Then Arpad, first baring his arm, pierced it with the 
point of his falchion, till the blood flowed into the 
basin of stone. The chiefs of the tribe followed his 
example in succession, till the vessel reeked with the 
warm blood. Each man then put his lips to the bowl, 
and quaffing the mingled draught, they testified in the 
presence of the high sun, which they worshipped, their 
solemn purpose to conquer or die together.’ 

This shews better than any number of poetical 
specimens, the original temper and disposition of the 
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Magyar race, formed rather for martial exploits than 
for the arts and refinements of peace. Their literature, 
therefore, should be bold, irregular, impassioned, averse 
from trivial ornaments—the very reverse of that which 
prevails in Germany. This character it has been of 
late assuming; but no one with adequate poetical 
powers has hitherto undertaken to transfer the 
genuine strains of the Hungarian Muse into the 
English language. 


CIVIL STRATAGEMS. 


Taar ‘all stratagems are right in love and war, is a 
proverb, to the moral soundness of which one would 
not care to stand pledged. There are, however, other 
fields for modern ingenuity, and a variety of strata- 
gems on record, which, having been devised neither in 
love nor in war, may be regarded as belonging to the 
civil service of mankind. ‘That mancuvring is the 
established practice of deceivers gay and grave, is one 
of those facts which nobody can deny ; but tricks have 
been occasionally employed for honest purposes, and 
though moralists might differ touching the lawfulness 
of such machinery, the details are decidedly amusing. 
Moreover, it is a woful truth that in this wicked world 
—which, in common with all sensible seniors, we know 
to be growing worse every day since we were young— 
honesty to the word and letter is next to an impossible 
policy. There is a spice of the serpent’s wisdom 
wanted sometimes in most lives, either to keep the 
peace or hold people’s own. Nobody, to our knowledge, 
has yet ranked artifice among the virtues, and it is a 
weapon not to be held in honour, yet one will be more 
than amused at its successful employment in unveiling 
pretext or defeating injustice. 


Would not the frankest soul in Britain sympathise 
with a runaway negro, who bought himself very cheap 
from the unrecognising speculator as ‘an ugly lazy dog 
not worth catching?’ Are there many that would not 
mentally congratulate the nabob who came home with 
such a well-formed tale of shipwreck and ruin, that 
none of his hitherto attentive kindred were found will- 
ing to encourage him, except a far-out cousin with a 
very small shop and a very large family ? and is there 
not something refreshing to the lovers of fair play after 
the abundantly recorded stratagems of gentlemen always 
in difficulties, to see an honest tradesman recovering 
his little account by some light maneuvre of similar 
dexterity ? 

The ingenious baker, who, from the pit of the Italian 
Opera, reminded an aristocratic debtor in the boxes of 
his three years’ bill, furnished a strong example of 
this kind; but a scheme quite as successful, though 
involving less publicity, was executed by a London 
upholsterer some years ago. He had furnished one of 
those villas which rise by thousands on the skirts of the 
metropolis in a rather expensive style, to suit the taste 
of the occupant, which was strong for fashion and 
finery ; but, unfortunately, the gentleman entertained 
a companion predilection for letting accounts remain 
unsettled; and after two years’ dunning, the worthy 
tradesman found that there was no chance of getting 
paid without the help of law. To law, accordingly, he 
had recourse; an execution was obtained, but how to 
serve it became the difficulty. The gentleman in 
demand had more reasons than that for keeping within 
doors—moreover, his front entrance was kept securely 
locked, and nobody admitted without careful scrutiny 


from behind the venetians. The sheriff’s-officer was 
at his wits’ end, till the upholsterer found out that his 
inacessible friend had a relation in the country. We 
know not whether the custom of previous years sug- 
gested the scheme to him, but with or without such 
suggestion, he packed a hamper at the approach of 
Christmas-time, so poultry-like, that most people would 
have said ‘Turkeys!’ at the first sight of it. The 
sheriff’s-officer, in porter’s guise, wheeled it along in 
his hand-cart; and being reconnoitered as usual, was at 
once admitted with the pres.at, when he served the 
execution, and the bill was ‘ arranged for’ instanter. 
The stratagems of trade have been long proverbial 
for both number and variety. It may be a business- 
like conclusion, but for aught we could ever learn, 
there is nothing that sharpens the wits of mankind 
like some prospect of pecuniary profit. Under that 
influence, expedients which statesmen might have 
envied in the palmy days of diplomacy, will be devised 
and executed by the most middling man of one’s ac- 
quaintance. The very Jacks and Joes of creation will 
exhibit an inventive genius and fertility of resource, to 
which it is our regret that many poets are strangers ; 
and what is still more remarkable, stratagems in the 
money-getting art are rarely perfect failures. One of 
the most original of the kind within our remembrance, 
was that of an individual who might be called either 
Jack or Joe ; but he was a Cornish man and a solicitor. 
The lawyer had left the land of tin as a field sufficiently 
occupied, and settled himself in a Bristol partnership ; 
but whether the firm was friendless, unskilful, or 
merely unlucky, clients were not numerous, and the 
business scarcely paid. Our solicitor, however, found 
time to establish a business on his own account. He 
recollected that his native Penzance was remarkable— 
perhaps owing to its sea-air and-open country—for the 
number of people who attained to extreme old age: 
this length of days seemed to be an heirloom in certain 
families, many of whom belonged to the humblest rank. 
In his visits, which now became frequent and regular, 
to the little town, the solicitor took a singular and 
most friendly interest in his ancient neighbours. With 
one after another of the oldest inhabitants he made or 
renewed acquaintance, talked to them of the good old 
times, inquired particularly into the number of their 
years, including those of their fathers and grand- 
fathers ; made them presents of choice snuff, tobacco, 
and other trifles equally acceptable, and always con- 
cluded with an invitation to accompany him to Bristol, 
which, in old Cornwall fashion, they regarded as the 
London of the west; promising to shew them the 
wonders of the city, and send them safe back. Most of 
the venerable residenters had never passed the bounds 
of their native county; but the lawyer contrived to 
furnish them with strong reasons for accepting his 
invitation. ‘The prevailing one was a change of air, 
and its sanitary consequences: besides the honour was 
not small, and grandeur has charms for the grayest 
head. In short, some score successively visited Bristol 
under his conduct, each and all returning with the 
same account—that they had seen the great church, 
the market, and the lord mayor's house; that their 
entertainer’s ale was strong, and he had shewn them to 
a-great Bristol doctor, just for the credit of Cornwall. 
Thus things went on well, till, in an evil hour, the 
solicitor dismissed, for some breach of discipline, his 
confidential clerk, who, being a neighbour's son, returned 
to seek the sympathy of his friends; and took that 
opportunity to inform the seniors of Penzance, that his 
quondam employer had largely increased his income 
by annuities cheaply purchased from certain insurance 
offices on their long-drawn lives. The popular ferment 
which this intelligence created, had not been equalled 
since the French were said to be off Land’s End; but 
it was among the more antiquated residents that the 
agitation reached its climax, Concerning the laws of 
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insurance they knew nothing, but no eloquence could 
have convinced them or their relatives that they had 
not been deceived and. swindled out of some rightful 
inheritance. The ex-clerk became the willing medium 
of all their appeals, complaints, and vituperations. 
Some threatened prosecution for designs against their 
lives ; some, but they were the fewest, determined to fall 
sick and die immediately. The scrutiny of insurance- 
offices, thus awakened, discovered certain flaws in 
the lawyer’s able management, which made him agree 
to hush the matter up, and retire from that game of 
speculation with very little profit. It is said that the 
simple elders lived and died in the faith of his having 
made a fortune at their expense; that their des- 
cendants long lamented the legacies they might have 
inherited; and that some of them turned Chartists, 
because the rich were allowed to rob the poor in such 
a fashion. 

Blown-up stratagems even in business are apt to leave 
strange trails behind them. Our trading times have 
doubtless many a tale as curious as that of the Cornish 
solicitor; but we congratulate ourselves and friends 
that the scope of contrivance is not yet bounded by the 
turning of the penny. All-important asis that ancient art, 
and never likely to be lost among us, its odd tricks are 
seldom so entertaining or so justifiable as those which 
ingenious minds are called upon to practise by the 
small exigencies of social life. When an unmitigated 
bore has caught one by the button, figuratively or other- 
wise, the necessities of the case will sometimes suggest 
striking expedients. A venerable marquis of our 
time was once in his youth secured between a notable 
French author and his lady, while the former read with 
great emphasis and deliberation a new novel, in which 
his lordship had not the slightest interest, although 
politeness required that he should listen and be 
‘charmed’ for the evening. The reading had continued 
for almost two hours, and the young Englishman had 
thought in desperation of half-a-dozen agreeable places 
where he might have been, when madame’s tortoise-shell 
cat walked in with a loud mew. Up started the guest, 
apparently in great indignation at such an interruption, 
seized the cat, and rushed out with it under his arm: 
but he never returned to hear the dénouement of that 
novel. 

Small stratagems have been found effectual against 
follies which good sense and reason might combat in 
vain. The empire of hoops and rouge is said to have 
received its first shock from three old rag-gatherers 
whom certain Parisian wits induced to appear in that 
costume at the dust-heaps. Our known respect for all 
that concerns the ladies precludes a suspicion of com- 
plicity, but we have heard bold men wishing that the 
sweeping skirts and retiring bonnets which disturb the 
peace of the present generation, could be mitigated 
by some such practical satire. Those who, like our- 
selves, acknowledge skirts and bonnets to be matters 
beyond their depth, will rather enjoy an adroit maneuvre 
played off on one of the ruder and more dangerous 
follies of men. Soon after the Bourbon restoration, 
duelling became the first fashion in Paris. A school of 
complete fire-eaters rose among the young Royalist 
officers, who felt themselves overlooked by the veterans 
of the Empire, and resolved on fighting their way to 
consideration. One morning, a special champion 
entering the Café Francais, looked round him, and 
remarked in a tone of disappointment: ‘There is no 
one here worth trying one’s sword on!’ 

‘You are mistaken, sir,’ said an old gentleman in 
spectacles, holding out his card, and receiving that of 
the officer. The latter esteemed himself highly on 
being born a count, but his new antagonist was a 
marquis, and could boast both birth and battles. 
‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘I rise very late, and never put 
myself out of the way for anything. We will fight, if 
you please, to-morrow at noon.’ Then calling the 


waiter, he placed in his hand the officer’s card, and a 
bill for 2000 francs, with this order: ‘Go to the Pompes 
Funébres, and order a funeral in the highest style to this 
gentleman’s name and address. The burial will be the 
day after to-morrow. I will have M. le Comte buried 
as if he were a marquis.’ 

The immediate preparations for his own funeral 
struck the young officer with sudden terror, and pro- 
bably made him think for the first time. The duel did 
not come off, for he apologised, and, it is said, was a 
wiser and quieter man ever after. 

There are no stratagems more successful or amusing 
in detail than those that happen to be laid on certain 
peculiarities of character. When Coleridge, Southey, 
and Charles Lamb were fellow-scholars of Christ’s 
Church, they escaped many a penalty of false quantities 
and forgotten syntax through an ingenious device of 
the head-master’s helpmate. Her husband, besides 
being a rigid disciplinarian, stood high on the special 
prerogatives of man. It was a principle with him never 
to admit female interference, and he felt called upon to 
shew the boys an example in this respect that should 
be useful in their future lives. Perfectly understanding 
that phase of his mind, the clever and kind-hearted 
lady made it her business to pop in her head at the 
school-room door when particular severities were going 
forward with: ‘ Punish them soundly, doctor; I advise 
you!’ whereon the head-master’s weapon was imme- 
diately laid aside, and the delinquents sent back to 
their benches, to signify his contempt for the ‘monstrous 
regiment of women.’ In what manner the boys most 
profited by that great example, never occurred to his 
learning-laden mind. Perhaps Greek roots and Latin 
prosody pressed too heavily on it, but many head- 
masters there be in the school of life, who, though 
troubled with neither Greek nor Latin, are, like the 
worthy doctor, manageable only through contradiction. 
Popular tradition has indeed long accounted this cha- 
racteristic as being peculiar to the fair sex, and we will 
confess to have heard of some striking instances; but 
the ladies have not the love of contraries all to them- 
selves. For their special information, let us observe, 
that few of what are called sensible men know how far 
their own way would lose its charms in case it were 
very strongly recommended. Our faith is firm in that 
discreet dame who released her son from a gay widow’s 
thrall by reiterated commands to think of no one 
else; and though such doings have not the unchanging 
beauty of truth about them, it is more than probable 
that they form an essential part of domestic policy as 
the most civil of stratagems. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Notwrtnstaxpixa the excitement consequent on the 
meeting of parliament, and the imminence of war, 


science and art have not stood still; and well it is that: 


they have a momentum of their own, for, as Lord 
Aberdeen observed, war would be the more to be dreaded 
were it permitted to hinder civil and social ameliorations. 
It will be interesting to watch the development of 
new energies and ingenuities in presence of the eager 
activities about to be called into play to punish the 
wily Muscovite. Those who remember the last war, will 
remember, also, the impulse it gave to scientific disco- 
veries. Amid all this bustle, however, the authorities 
are not forgetful of calmer duties; a store-ship is being 
fitted in readiness to accompany the Phenix steamer to 
Wellington Channel, so that our arctic explorers may 
not want for food on their return-voyage, for they are 
all to be recalled. The Admiralty now believes that 
enough has been done in the search for Sir John 
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Franklin, and on the last day of the present month, the 
gallant veteran's name will be struck off the books; 
and so, whatever may be the flattery of conjecture, 
we must regard him as a hero dead upon the field 
where he won most of his renown. The Americans, 
on their part, are more hopeful: they consider that 
the missing party have not been looked for where they 
were most likely to be found; and Dr Kane, whose 
book on the Grinvell Expedition is the best ever written 
about the polar regions and their marvellous pheno- 
mena, has pushed well up to the north on the western 
coast of Greenland, from whence, in the coming spring, 
he will start with a boat-party, cross the pole, if 
possible, and look for the Erebus and Terror among 
the islands which lie off Behring’s Strait. Who would 
not wish success to such an enterprise ? 

Of scientific matters, we may mention, first, Pro- 
fessor W. Thomson’s additions to a subject that came 
before the last meeting of the British Association— 
namely, the cooling of apartments in hot climates by a 
method which government is to be asked to introduce 
into their establishments in India. Professor Thomson 
having, as is known, been engaged in researches on the 
dynamical values of heat, now shews that a machine 
may be constructed to be worked by water or steam, 
which, with properly contrived valves, and ingress or 
egress pipes, would serve either for heating or cooling 
an apartment. Such a machine, expending not more 
than one-thirty-fifth of the energy of the heat imparted, 
would raise or lower the temperature 30 degrees above 
or below that of the atmosphere; and he points out 
how ‘a current of warm air at such a temperature as is 
convenient for heating and ventilating a building may 
be obtained mechanically, either by water-power with- 
out any consumption of coal, or by means of a steam- 
engine driven by a fire burning actually less coal 
than is capable of generating, by its combustion, 
the required heat; and, secondly, how, with similar 
mechanical means, currents of cold air, such as might 
undoubtedly be used with great advantage to health 
and comfort for cooling houses in tropical countries, 
may be produced by motive power requiring—if derived 
from heat by means of steam-engines—the consump- 
tion of less coal, perhaps, than is used constantly for 
warming houses in this country.’ 

Professor Callan, of Maynooth, has followed up 
his invention of a nitric acid cast-iron battery, by 
contriving an apparatus which discharges a stream of 
mixed oxygen and hydrogen gas upon lime with perfect 
safety, and so to produce an intense light. In this 
case, the avoidance of danger is the chief claim to 
notice. He has, besides, ‘a method of producing an 
intermittent lime-light by means of a small galvanic 
battery,’ and of so brilliant a nature, as to be especially 
suited for signals in hazy or foggy weather. He says, 
that had there been such a light at the Bailey Light- 
house, off Dublin, the Victoria steamer would probably 
not have been wrecked as she was, a few months ago. 
Should this light really prove available for light- 
houses, its importance to navigation can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The professor has found, moreover, that ordinary 
tin plates, or plates of thin sheet iron, coated with an 
alloy of tin and lead, with a small proportion of anti- 
mony, form a negative element for galvanic batteries 
so stern as scarcely to be affected by the sulphuric 
acid. They answer the purpose as well as platinized 
silver, at a very trifling cost. ‘ Iron,’ we are told, ‘coated 
with an alloy of lead and tin, in which the quantity 
of lead is nearly equal to or exceeds that of tin, will 
answer as well as lead or galvanised iron for —- 
cisterns, baths, pipes, gutters, window-frames, tele- 
graphic-wires for marine and other purposes. It may 
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sometimes be used instead of copper for the sheathing 
of ships.’ The uses of such a material in our climate 
are manifold and obvious, and it appears to offer what 
has long been a desideratum in the mechanical arts. 

We called attention some time ago to Dr Percy’s 
opinion, that gold was to be found in everything—even 
in sea-water. Proof has been given in numerous 
instances, and the doctor has further announced the 
result of a series of experiments on lead in all its 
forms, carried on at the School of Mines, Jermyn Street. 
Gold was discovered in all or nearly all the specimens 
examined in minute quantities; ‘just enough,’ in 
common phrase, ‘to swear by.’ On the other side of 
the Channel, M. Deville of Paris has discovered a more 
practical method than that of Wohler, of obtaining the 
metal aluminum, which is the basis of clay. This 
metal, as M. Deville produces it, is white, tough, light, 
capable of as high a polish as silver, and will not rust. 
Now, we know that clay is abundant enough; in some 
places, there is too much of it; and if it can be made 
to give up a substance so valuable as the new metal 
appears to be, there would be a double profit. While 
waiting for further information on this interesting 
matter, we may remark that the idea did not originate 
even with Wohler: Sir Humphry Davy had proved 
that alumina, or clay, is an oxydised body, and inferred 
that it was a metallic oxide, though he never produced 
the metal by itself. 

Lithophotography is making progress, and so is 
Natire-self-printing, as the Germans call it. For the 
latter art, we are not, as was supposed, indebted to 
Vienna: it appears to have been discovered in this 
country by two experimentalists, independent of each 
other, before it came to us from the banks of the 
Danube. Dr Branson, of Sheffield, who recently de- 
monstrated the important use to be made of soap in 
electrotypy, now shews how in the Self-printing the 
electrotyping process may be dispensed with. He 
places the plant or other specimen between two well- 
polished Britannia metal plates, subjects them to 
pressure, and gets an impression wonderfully delicate 
and faithful. This impression is at once transferred to 
a stone, and thus thousands of impressions can be taken 
in the usual way without the trouble, delay, and expense 
of electrotyping duplicates or triplicates. Printed in the 
natural colours, the impression gives a perfect picture 
of the original, and in the illustration of botanical 
and other scientific works, offers beauties and advantages 
hitherto obtained only by costly and laborious methods. 
Mr Aitken reports to the Society of Arts that he 
obtained similar results fourteen months ago. 

There is a new application, too, of electro-magnetism : 
Signor Bonelli, director of telegraphs in Sardinia, has 
devised a means by which this subtile force is made to 
do the weaving in a Jacquard loom. Another saving 
of human muscle which will be welcomed by those who 
do not dislike mechanisms, though perhaps unwelcome 
to those short-sighted carpenters in one of the midland 
counties, who a few days ago threatened to strike if 
their masters used machinery. Surely those men never 
went to school! 

Some years ago, it was said and believed that 
growing plants gave off positive electricity to the 
atmosphere, and negative electricity to the soil. The 
notion was subsequently doubted; but Professor Buff 
has shewn by experiments, which scarcely admit of 
error or uncertainty, that ‘the roots, and all the interior 
portions of the plant filled with sap, are in a perma- 
nently negative condition ; while the moist or moistened 
surface of the fresh branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits 
are permanently positively electric. The theory is 
therefore established; the conditions here described 
are precisely those essential to permanent electro- 
motive activity. Apropos of vegetation, we may add 
that the colonial secretary has received official commu- 
nications from the Bahamas, calling attention to the 
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200,000 acres of pine forest in those islands, with a 
view to their being made use of in the manufacture of 
pine-tree wool, as described in a recent number of the 
Journal. 

Besides a project for a stately building with a frontage 
to the Strand, near Temple Bar, in which to combine 
our law-courts, there is talk of new enlargements and 
alterations at the British Museum. If with the object 
of displaying the contents to more advantage than at 
present, and to give greater accommodation in the 
reading-rooms, so much the better. There is room for 
improvement, and the public will not object to pay for 
that which really benefits them—especially the literary 
students. 

Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian minister, has given 
another token of the interest he takes in the cause of 
literature, by inviting distinguished savans—Lepsius, 
Herschel, Owen, &c.—to what has been called an 
‘alphabetic conference,’ the purpose being to discuss 
whether ‘a uniform system of expressing foreign alpha- 
bets by Roman characters could be devised and agreed 
on.’ Looking at the way in which we are connected 
with India, China, and other countries, at commercial 
enterprise, and missionary exertion with races of 
so many different languages, may we not, as His 
Excellency said, ‘hope to fix on an alphabet which 
will be the basis of civilisation and literature for tribes 
growing into nations under the benign influence of 
Christianity?’ Such a task, interesting alike to the 
moral philosopher, the ethnologist, and philologist, 
is one every way worthy their endeavours. 

The decimal-coinage question is slowly making its 
way in the proper quarter, as is proved by a circular 
having been addressed, under Lord Granville’s autho- 
rity, to the Inspectors of Training Schools, calling their 
attention to ‘the importance of thoroughly imbuing 
the students under their charge with such a practical 
knowledge of decimals as will enable them to disse- 
minate the information needed to accompany such a 
change.’ This is as it should be. There is no good 
reason why England should be the last to give up a 
complicated and vexatious system of money-reckoning 
for a pleasing and easy one. While we are talking 
about decimal coinage, the Americans go a step further, 
and are talking about a decimal system of measures. 
The Smithsonian Institution, in conjunction with other 
scientific societies in the States, is proposing to adopt 
the centigrade scale for the thermometer and baro- 
meter, in addition to a decimal metrical scale for all 
other purposes. If this can be done in America, why 
not in England ? 

The present aspect of affairs makes it worth while to 
remark, that the works of the Royal Danish Railway 
from Tonning to Flensburg are so far advanced as to 
promise completion by the summer. There will then be 
an iron highway of forty-four miles from the North Sea 
to the Baltic. One half of the Norwegian railway also 
is finished, from Christiania to Lake Midsen, and has 
already been made available for the transport of pine- 
timber from the interior. Sweden, on the contrary, 
has voted against railways, intending perhaps to wait 
another century, or till all the obstructives are dead. 
It would have been well for somebody if certain 
British railways had been similarly vetoed. Another 
railway-break, invented by Major Robbins, has been 
tried on the Windsor line of the South-western 
Company. It is so constructed that the act of shut- 
ting off the steam puts on the breaks, and with such 
effect that the train, when speeding at forty-five miles 
an hour, was stopped in fifty seconds, and this can be 
done without preventing the backing of the train, as is 
the case with some other breaks. 

Another novelty invested with an interest from 
passing events, is a plan for coast defence, by Mr James 
Anderson, C.E., of Edinburgh. He proposes a system 
of railways along the coasts possessing no natural 


means of defence, and placing upon these trains of 
carriages, each bearing a gun, so arran as to be 
very readily available. Such a railway train would 
be a flying train of artillery, and in certain districts— 
for example, the space of low coast between Perth and 
Montrose—it might even now be in a state ready for 
service against any possible external enemy. 

Among inventions brought before the Society of Arts 
is Mr W. Austen’s ‘Double dovetailed Are Block,’ 
by means of which the inventor declares he can drive 
a tunnel under the Channel from Dover to Calais, of 
any size, and without mortar, cement, or centres. This 
is a bold declaration ; but we shall perhaps have the 
opportunity of testing the contrivance erelong on a 
smaller scale, as it is to be tried by the metropolitan 
commissioners in the construction of sewers. We can 
better wait for the tunnel than for these. 

We may remark- here, that in another department 
of the Journal (No. 2), while giving some information 
concerning corks, we omitted to mention, that for two 
years past there has existed in Londom a cork-cutting 
company for the manufacture of ccrks by steam. The 
operation is performed by large knives, rotating verti- 
cally by means of a band from shafting worked by a 
steam-engine. The process—the invention of Mr R. 
B. Cousens—is attended to by little boys, who produce 
each eighty gross in the day of small oblong four-sided 
pieces of the material, that are afterwards rounded by 
other machinery into perfect corks. 

Notwithstanding the proclamation forbidding the 
export of machinery, the iron trade is brisk, and has 
shewn new capabilities. When the Britannia bridge 
was built, it was thought a marvel to get rolled iron 
plates 12 feet long. Now, however, plates are rolled 
at the Consett Ironworks, 17 feet 6 inches long, 5 feet 
wide, and 14 inches thick ; making a superficies of 874 
feet, and weighing 35 hundredweights. This is a triumph 
among results of machinery; and Durham can now 
boast of producing the largest plates and longest rails. 

Lloyds’ list shews that in the last four years the 
value of shipping lost is L.10,000,000 sterling. Ample 
scope here for improvements in navigation. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ANOTHER OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


Love! What an absurd idea! fit enough, perhaps, to 
inspire the dreams of a young painter, or warm the 
style of a young author—rich enough for the prize of 
bucolical singers or contending grisettes, but of no 
account in the great game of life, where rank and 
power, fortunes and coronets, are the counters. She 
in love!—how supremely ridiculous! Even if the 
object of her passion were a duke, would, for instance, 
that strawberry-leaf she once coveted have come 
all but within her grasp, if the weakness had been 
in the way to prevent her from playing her hand with 
address? But the young man had talked of love as if 
it had the power to level rank, to bring down the proud 
to the humble, the lofty to the lowly. What if she 
loved an inferior in station? What if she loved him 
—even that promising unknown, whose pencil ethe- 
realised fat vulgarity, and whose anonymous pen she 
had heard described as combining the elegance of 
Addison, the simplicity of Goldsmith, and the energy of 
Junius? Why, she might hope, in process of time, by 
exercising due influence over her father—she, Claudia 
Falcontower—to subside into the wife of a government 
clerk, or a provincial collector of Excise! Could it be 
that he meant to suggest the preposterous idea himself 
—that he imagined such a consummation to be actually 
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one of the possibilities of life? Was it the object of 
his high-wrought sentiments, of his noble generosity, 
of his grand aspirations—to make it appear that it would 
be a descent from his moral elevation if he thought of 
her? Was this the mark of his tireless industry, of 
his sacrifice of self, of his brave devotion? And did he 
even fancy, that while listening to his kindling words, 
and following the flashes of his vivid pen, she felt the 
poetical contour of his head, the thick but feathery 
brown hair he shook from his proud brow, the soft 
deep light of his calm eyes, the stern horizontal line 
of his lips, contrasting with their more than womanly 
sweetness of form, as aids to the fascination? Insolent 
young man! 

Claudia, having thus amused her imagination, as 
ladies will sometimes do, dismissed the dream with 
contempt. She grew a full inch taller; she inflated 
her exquisite chest; and her lustrous eyes lightened 
over her still features, as if they wanted no extraneous 
aid, but were able of themselves 


To make a sunshine in the shady place. 


But Robert still continued to work, to reason, to con- 
trol, and Claudia to look, to suggest, to listen, to sub- 
mit. They were indeed a curious pair—so like in their 
nature, so unlike in their character. They resembled 
a couple of parallel lines projected side by side, yet 
their meeting a mathematical impossibility. It may be 
conjectured that novelty had a great deal to do with 
Claudia’s apparent humility. To her, it was a new 
sensation to feel and acknowledge superiority, for even 
her father’s supremacy had not lasted beyond her early 
girlhood ; and in later years, armed as she was with the 
prestige of rank, Beauty, and talent, the whole world 
seemed to bow before her, either in the superstition or 
the hypocrisy of conventional life. Perhaps the new 
feeling was a chance stumble upon natural feeling. 
Perhaps it is woman’s position on the earth, as the 
Oriental apothegm asserts, to look up to somebody ; 
and Claudia was obeying, after a fashion, the destiny 
of her sex without knowing it. However this may be, 
she never for a moment confounded the social with the 
intellectual man: it was very well for Robert to shake 
his ambrosial curls in the study—in the street, or 
the drawing-room, he might as well have shaken a 
scratch-wig. 

In these times, our adventurer was not invited, as 
formerly, to any of the public hospitalities of the family. 
He often breakfasted, lunched, dined, with the father 
and daughter; he came, in fact, to be treated, in many 
respects, like an inmate of the house, but he was not 
presented in company, nor did he receive a single in- 
troduction. This sometimes struck him as a curious 
circumstance. He wondered whether they did not 
give parties like other people in their station, and 
he wondered, more than all, whether Claudia did not 
join abroad in the gaieties of the London season. But 
the house told no tales; it was never out of its way, 
that house; and Claudia, in the domesticity of her 
habits, resembled a spirit, which, it is well known, 
always haunts a particular locality, such as a ruin, a 
church, or a closet, is never seen anywhere else, and is 
unchangeably the same in aspect and appearance. 

This being the case, it may be supposed that he 
was agreeably surprised one day while wandering 
through the rooms of the Royal Academy, to encounter 
her. She was with a lady and gentleman—an elderly 


couple, and the group had just been joined by another 
gentleman, when Robert went up frankly to Miss 
Falcontower, and was as frankly received. That other 
gentleman appeared to be more than surprised—he 
was obviously struck with astonishment, and a ner- 
vous flush rose into his face as he saw the young 
lady actually put her hand into that of the waif of 
Wearyfoot Common. 

‘You are just come in time, Mr Oaklands,’ said 
Claudia, ‘to tell us what you think of that lovely por- 
trait. It absolutely comes up to my ideal of female 
beauty.’ The critic looked at it for half a minute 
without replying. 

‘What is your opinion, Mr Seacole?’ said the young 
lady impatiently. 

‘It is exquisite—admirable! It is a thing to haunt 
the dreams both of day and night. I never saw a face 
—but one—to equal it.’ 

* And now ?’ 

‘It is a fine picture,’ said Robert ; ‘but I would that 
either the face or the gown were out of it. The one 
is ideal and antique; the other is from the workroom 
of a fashionable milliner. It is, in fact, a classical 
statue painted, to which not Phidias himself could 
reconcile me.’ 

‘Do you not think the face beautiful ?’ 

‘As beautiful as that of a Greek goddess; but with 
the satin gown trimmed with lace, we want a woman. 
A woman is compounded of soul and sense: wanting 
either, she is an imperfect being. In this face, the 
connection with the earth is wanting. There is in it 
no memory, no regret, no love, no hope, no joy; nothing 
but the passionless, the divine repose, which can be 
fitly expressed only in marble. Did it never strike 
you that the greatest charm of a woman is her imper- 
fection ?—is the struggle of a brave but fragile creature 
with the destiny that enthrals her? When the struggle 
is over, our sympathy ends, for she is no longer a 
woman, but a disembodied idea.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Claudia, ‘that is a painted 
marble !—But I fear it is late—what is the hour?’ 

‘You forget that I have no watch,’ replied Robert 
quietly. Claudia coloured—a rare phenomenon with 
her; and when Adolphus pulled hastily out, by its rich 
gold chain, a costly repeater, she flashed a look of con- 
tempt at the vulgar meanness. Seacole did not observe 
this, for his eye was at the moment on the dial-plate ; 
but seeing that she was about to go, he stepped forward 
with the intention of offering his escort to the carriage. 
Claudia, however, by a look, and a scarcely percep- 
tible movement which never failed in their effect, made 
him pause; and then taking Robert’s arm, she bowed 
good-morning, and moved away. 

Adolphus stared after them with a look that would 
have stabbed if it had been able; but astonishment was 
as well marked in his expression as rage. Was this 
the Philippi to which he had been dared by the vagrant 
of Wearyfoot Common? He pondered over the text 
till he was almost mad; and he now saw clearly what 
he had only half suspected before, that it was to the 
same sinister influence he had owed his ignominious 
rejection by Sara. But the battle is not yet fought, 
thought he, grinding his teeth. Miss Falcontower is in 
a very different position from Miss Semple: she may 
patronise him as one of the clever people, but as for 
anything more, the absurdity of the idea is too mon- 
strous. He, however, there is no doubt, will be burned 
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to death in the blaze of her eyes, and Sara will be 
punished for her insolence to me in the punishment of 
the audacious beggar’s falsehood to herself. Comforting 
himself with this picture, more vivid than any that 
hung on the walls, and perhaps more ingenious in the 
composition, he strode through the now crowded rooms, 
and hastened to relate what he had seen to his adviser 
Fancourt. 

When Claudia reached home, she found a messenger 
from Mrs Seacole in the hall, with a note for her that 
required an answer; and being too much fatigued to 
write, she desired the man to be sent up to the draw- 
ing-room, where she would give him a verbal message. 
On reading the note, however, she saw that although 
only on one of the ordinary subjects that engage the 
attention of ladies, it would be proper for her to reply 
in writing, more especially as she had found Mrs 
Seacole a very agreeable acquaintance. The Mercury 
was therefore left for some time alone, just within the 
door of the drawing-room. 

He was a tall, angular man, of a grave and medita- 
tive aspect; and when the door shut behind him, he 
drew himself up as stiff as a footman’s cane, and as 
dignified-looking, and stood examining the details of 
the scene, with obvious discrimination, turning his 
eyes slowly in all directions, but without moving his 
head. His attention was at length specially arrested 
by a particular object on a table before him, and he 
continued to gaze on it with an expression of pro- 
found meditation. When his reflections, so far, were 
properly digested, he moved to one side, slowly and 
noiselessly, to contemplate, from another point of view, 
what had attracted him. Even the object itself seemed 
to sympathise with the interest he betrayed; for the 
eyes—it was a small portrait—followed him step by 
step, and kept steadily fixed on him, while he remained 
plunged in a new abyss of thought. When he got out 
of this, he moved in the same way to the opposite side, 
followed by the unwinking eyes, and meditated again. 
He then glided round to the back, and directing his 
gaze to the canvas, studied it with an absorbed scrutiny 
that might have ascertained the number of threads. 
Finally, he came round again to the front, put his eyes 
close to the picture, touched the plump nose with his 
finger, apparently to make sure that it was a thing of 
reality, and then resuming his place near the door, 
remained lost in an unfathomable reverie. From this 
he was roused, after a time, by the lady’s-maid, who 
came in, put a note into his hand, opened the door for 
him, and when he had gone out mechanically, shut it 
briskly after him. 

Stepping solemnly down the marble stair, and along 
the tesselated hall, where the fat porter was asleep in 
his chair of state, he found the door ajar, and went out. 
A well-powdered footman, in livery, without his hat, 
was taking the air on the steps, and to him the retiring 
Mercury addressed himself. 

* May I take the liberty, sir,’ said he, ‘of requesting 
to know whether there is a parlour in this neigh- 
bourhood? I mean respectable— where the lower 
—— is not admitted. I am particular on the point, 

am.’ 

*So am I, sir,’ replied the functionary. ‘I don’t use 
none that ain’t tip-top. There is the Chequers, not 
far round yonder corner; I call that a respectable 
parlour, and I know what parlours is.’ 
es. the beer? I own I like it good—when it is 
‘Just so with me. Indeed, I generally take beer, 
when it ain’t a go of brandy. I was drove to this. 
When I lived along with Lord Skemp in Belgravia, it 
was all sherry and water with me for two year, till I 
found out that the sherry was Cape Madeera the whole 
time. There was treatment for a gentleman, wasn’t 
it? But the beer at the Chequers I can undertake to 
say is slap-up.’ 


‘Sir, I am obliged to you; and I admire your 
sentiments. Allow me to say that my name is Mr 
Poringer.’ 

‘ And mine is Mr Slopper: proud of the honour.’ 

‘Have a drain at my expense, Mr Slopper ?’ 

‘I am obleeged, Mr Poringer; but Iam just going 
out to take an airing with our Miss. Some night 
we’ll meet at the Chequers.’ 

‘And so we will, and some night soon; for I have 
not been able to find no parlour in London that ain’t 
infested with the lower classes. But, my dear sir, 
talking of parlours, while I was in your drawing-room 
just now, I saw a portrait as like a lady of my ac- 
quaintance as if she had sat to be taken off: and 
how that can be, or how her picture comes to be 
there, I can’t make out. It’s on a table not far from 
the door.’ 

‘Oh, I remember—that’s a good thing—a very good 
thing. I join my governor in opinion there, although 
I don’t generally in matters of goo. Would you 
believe it?—he prefers an old, fusty, cracked picture 
to one new out of the shop!’ 

‘Do you know the lady’s name ?’ 

‘No, I don’t; but she is a fine woman, to my taste, 
although, no doubt, a little passy. The gentleman 
who took her off is Mr Oaklands.’ 

‘The gentleman !’ 

* Yes, he is a gentleman, and no mistake, although I 
never saw the colour of his money. If you want to 
ask him about the lady, his address is in Jermyn 
Street, at Driftwood’s, an individual who does pictures 
to sell.’ 

‘Is he a gentleman too?’ 

‘He a gentleman! Why, I have drunk with him! 
No, no, he is no gentleman.— But I hear the carriage 
coming round—I have the honour ’—— 

*Excuse my glove;’ and Mr Poringer, having 
shaken hands with his new friend, raised his hat—not 
to the individual man, but to Flunkeydom represented 
in his person—and went on his way. 

Mr Poringer found no difficulty in obtaining Mrs 
Margery’s address from the artist; but Driftwood was 
more chary in his communications respecting Robert. 
He believed, in fact, that our adventurer was still busy 
with the cabinet-making, and he considered that to be 
too mechanical an employment to be openly boasted of. 
The mysterious hints of Mrs Margery had taken effect, 
and he really supposed this queer fellow, as he called 
him, to be, in a worldly sense of the word, ‘ nobler 
than his fortune.’ Robert had been warned against 
making public the nature of his present employment, 
and, independently of the warning, he had no wish to 
do so. He was no richer than before, and he did not 
feel at all so much self-satisfaction. It seemed to him 
that his work, although fit enough for an amateur, was 
no legitimate trade ; and the small stipend he accepted, 
although put on a footing the most soothing to his 
feelings, fretted him a good deal. Still, matters appeared 
to go on swimmingly. The accounts he received, from 
time to time, of the effect of his productions, were very 
flattering; he obviously became every day of more 
and more importance to Sir Vivian, who, in his assist- 
ance to the government, was now committed to a 
certain tone and talent ; and the allusions of his patron 
to the future reward of his labours were distinct and 
unmistakable. 

That afternoon, while Mrs Margery and her assistant 
were sipping their five o’clock tea, a visitor made his 
appearance, and the whilome Wearyfoot cook, on 
seeing a remembrancer of the Common, started up 
and received Mr Poringer with a warmth of welcome 
which made that gentleman shrink. It is true, he 
admired Mrs Margery; he considered that she was a 
woman well to do; and it was his intention that very 
evening, if everything turned out to his liking, to make 
actual proposals. But he was not to be hurried for 
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nobody ; time enough for that sort of thing: he must 
see his way beforehand from one end to the other; 
and accordingly, he made himself somewhat stiff and 
awful, yet, in a condescending way upon the whole, 
put away his glossy cane in a corner, smoothed the 
crown of his hat, and laid it upon the top of a chest 
of drawers to be out of the dust; and lifting his 
speckless coat-tails from under him, sat down at the 
table with his customary gravity and thoughtfulness. 
Mrs Margery had hastily shovelled some new material 
into the tea-pot, and substituted the loaf-sugar basin 
for the soft; and a bell being heard opportunely in 
the street, the girl, at a signal from her mistress, had 
vanished, and was heard at the door screaming to the 
muffin-man: everything betokened a comfortable tea 
and an amicable chat, and the guest smoothed his 
meditative brow, and even executed the wiry, angular 
smile which was his customary manifestation of 
jolliness. 

‘Try the tea if it is sweet enough,’ said Mrs Mar- 
gery ; ‘and here’s some thin bread and butter till the 
muffins are warmed ; but oh, Mr Poringer, the milk is 
nothing like our milk at Wearyfoot! Though it ain’t 
chalk and water, thank goodness, but milked in your 
own jugs from a real cow, all skin and bones, poor 
thing, and looks so pitiful while she stands at the 
doors of the houses, as if she felt it was unnatural, and 
was ashamed of it. And what are you doing now, 
Mr P.? I thought you was at the Hall.’ 

‘The Hall’s in town for the season, Mrs Margery, 
including me and the lady’s-maid: nothing is left but 
the women, and other inferiors.’ 

‘And what of Mr Seacole and our young miss? I 
have had a long letter from Molly, but not one word of 
it in ten can anybody make out, and that word is in 
the Unknown Tongue.’ 

* My governor is off with Miss Sara, and good reason 
why, for her fortune turns out to be a mere nothing. 
He is a-going to be married to the daughter of a 
baronet and niece of a lord; a great match she is, but 
not—not—not quite so sharp, as it were, as some other 
ladies is: she never calls me by my name, and I some- 
times think she don’t know it! By the way, what’s 
come of—what’s his name?’ 

* Who ?’ 

‘Why that—that Boy—him as found me on the 
Common, and wouldn’t be lost in the Gravel Pits, and 
was sent away at last to forage for his-self. Mrs 
Margery was highly indignant at this description of her 
favourite, and gave Mr Poringer roundly to understand 
that he did not know who he was a-talking of. Mr 
Oaklands was an author and an artist, hand-in-glove 
with baronets, lords, and ladies without number, and at 
this moment anxiously inquired after by a family of the 
first distinction—as her cousin Driftwood informed her 
—a sure sign that the denowment was a-coming out. 
We may add by way of parenthesis, that Mr Driftwood 
might have further informed her, if he had been in a 
communicative mood, that he had answered Sir Vivian’s 
questions in a tone of mystery befitting his own igno- 
rance of the subject, and the vague but grand impres- 
sions he had received from the hints of Mrs Margery 
herself. Mr Poringer listened to what he heard with 
profound attention, and equally profound unbelief. He 
was a sensible man was Mr Poringer, and had never 
changed his opinion that Robert was actually the son 
of a woman of the name of Sall, and would have been a 
vagrant at this day—supposing him to have escaped 
transportation so long—if he himself (Mr Poringer) 
had not unfortunately interfered with the designs of 
Providence, not knowing what he was about in the 
mist. 


turning to her with a solemnity that made her feel, as 


Mrs Margery, hospitable as she was, wish he would go 
away, and let her mind her business. But by and by, 


she afterwards said herself, ‘took all of a heap,’ he 
intimated that he had a communication for her private 
ear; whereupon she desired Doshy to retire to the 
wash-house behind, and rinse out them laces, and not 
have done till she was called. The young woman’s 
name, we may remark for the benefit of provincials, 
was Theodosia, but most of Doshy’s friends would have 
thought that a nickname. 

‘Mrs Margery,’ said Mr Poringer, when -_ were 
alone, ‘ you have here a comfortable business ? 

‘Yes, pretty tolerable.’ 

*In the clear-starching line ?’ 

POP and the getting up: ladies waited on by horse 

‘The good-will cost you a heap of money ?’ 

‘Yes, a round penny.’ 

*How much?’ 

‘Just as much as it came to, Mr Poringer.’ 

‘I ask for information. But the business has 
increased, for I am told the horse and cart is new: it 
is, therefore, worth more, and would sell at a profit. 
Am I right ?’ 

*No doubt you are, Mr P., but if you want to buy 
it, it is not to be had, for I ain’t tired of it, I assure 
you.’ 

‘But Iam!’ said Mr Poringer suddenly, with one 
of his wiry angular smiles—‘ and [’ll tell you why, Mrs 
Margery. You see, I aim all for the public line. I am 
cut out for that, 1am. Many a friend has said to me, 
says he, “ Mr P., you are made for the bar;” and, in short, 
I am determined to have a bar of my own—kept by Mr 
Joshua Poringer, in large gold letters, you know, with 
the mister left out.’ 

‘I am sure I wish you well in it, Mr P.,’ said Mrs 
Margery, kindly ; ‘and if you settle in this neighbour- 
hood, so far as our beer goes, and a half-pint of gin now 
and then for my cousin Driftwood ’—— 

‘There is more than that you can do,’ said Mr 
Poringer, waving his hand impatiently; ‘my money 
and my interest would get the house and stock it, and 
all I would expect from you is the Sesutiase to the 
same amount.’ 

‘My goodness, Mr P.! wen. 
to-morrow, it would not do more than that, and what 
I have over against accidents would not be worth 
your while, even if I could part with it—which I 
can’t.’ 

‘Mrs Margery,’ said Mr Poringer, edging his chair 
nearer hers, ‘you don’t take me up! You are fit for 
better things than clear-starching, you are ; you are fit 
to be a lady—a landlady !’ 

‘Oh, what nonsense,’ said Mrs Margery laughing 
heartily—‘I think I see me!’ 

‘You are indeed,’ said Mr Poringer earnestly—‘ you 
are upon my sacred honour! That is, with a silk gown, 
tidily put on—tidily, mind me; your hair dressed and 
oiled ; a clean cap—clean, I say—on the back of your 
head ; and a bunch of scarlet ribbons in front of the ears. 
Carefully made up in this way, you may depend upon it 
you would look as well—almost as well as the landlady 
of the Chequers! Don’t think I am drove to this: I 
could do better. But I have took it into my head. I 
took it into my head at the Lodge: I took it into my 
head as I was a-walking on the Common in the mist; 
when that Boy found me; and I said to myself, says I, 
“Mr P., the Plough is nothing. You shall be a land- 
lord yourself one day—in great gold letters, with 
the mister left out—and as you will want somebody 
to furnish the house, and manage the bar, and look to 
the kitchen, while you are doing business at the brewery 
and distillery, and sitting in the parlour and being 
affable to the company—Mrs Margery, who does not 
leave the house as often as a lobster leaves its shell, 
Mrs Margery shall be the landlady !”’ 

‘You mean kindly, Mr Poringer,’ said Mrs Margery— 

‘you mean kindly in your own way, and I thank you. 
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But nobody asked me to marry when I was a young, 
tidy woman. Nobody !—though I feel I should have 
made a good wife—and oh, so good a mother !—no 
mother, I am sure, would have doted so on her blessed 
darlings! But the time has gone by ; and when I give 
Mr Oaklands his bit nice supper to-night, and see that 
there is not a pin wrong in his bedroom, I shall thank 
God for a greater bounty than I deserve.’ 

*So that—that Boy stays with you ?’ 

‘ Only till he gets to his own,’ said Mrs Margery, who 
had not meant to be so communicative. 

‘Well, you see, as to your being too old™to marry, 
that’s all stuff. I have known many older than you 
—a deal older You are a comely woman yet, Mrs 
Margery ; and if you were not, what is that to you if 
I look over it? You would be just the thing at the 
bar, where, with young women, there’s more talking 
and chaffing than business. And as for the furniture, 
we'd have an estimate, and see what your means 
would say to it. Mine is equal to the stock, for I 
have made my calculations already, and penny for 
penny is fair play. Not to mention the interest that 
gets the house, or the figure of a man I am for a 
parlour where the lower classes is not admitted, or 
the respectability of the name, in the largest sized gold 
letters that is made—Mr Joshua Poringer, with the 
mister left out.’ Mr Poringer’s eloquence, however, 
was thrown away. And a good deal of it : for he could 
hardly be persuaded that Mrs Margery could intend 
seriously and definitively to decline so eligible an offer. 
When the truth broke upon him at last, he was as 
wroth as a grave, meditative man could be, and said so 
much—in a quiet way—to the disparagement of Mrs 
Margery’s person and business, that that lady, with 
great dignity, turned to her work again, and called to 
her maid to have done rinsing them laces—just to 
shew Mr Poringer that his absence would be more 
welcome than his company. Whereupon Mr Poringer 
got up, and with as much sobriety of demeanour as he 
was accustomed to exhibit when conscious of being 
drunk, walked steadily and noiselessly to the drawers, 
took down his hat, brushed it with his arm, drew on 
his gloves leisurely, moved his shoulders to settle his 
coat, took up his polished cane, and turned for the last 
time to Mrs Margery. 

* Will you please to tell me, ma’am,’ said he, ‘ whether 
it is to me or the business you object ?’ 

*To both!’ replied Mrs Margery, spitting on a 
smoothing-iron to see whether it was hot enough. 

‘So much the better for me,’ rejoined Mr Poringer ; 
‘for a woman that harbours vagrants, found on a com- 
mon in the mist, and lifted, rags and all, over a gentle- 
man’s threshold, by these two fingers and thumb, is 
not fit to be made a lady of!’ and so saying, he walked 
majestically away. Mrs Margery smothered her indig- 
nation like a queen, till she saw that he had passed the 
window ; and then, laying down the iron, she plumped 
into a chair, and had it all out in a hearty cry. 

On that same evening, the subject of Mr Poringer’s 
concluding remarks was introduced into a conversation 
of a very different kind. 

‘Has Mr Oaklands,’ said Sir Vivian Falcontower to 
his daughter, as they sat alone after dinner, ‘ever 
mentioned anything to you respecting his origin or 
family ?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘Has it not seemed odd to you that he makes a 
mystery of it?’ 

‘He makes no mystery of it—or of anything else. 
He stated at first, in your own presence, that he was 
of no family, which means distinctly enough that he 
was of humble parentage. Since then, he has not 
mentioned the subject, simply, as it appears to me, 
because he has nothing interesting to say about it; 
and it was no business of mine to question him on a 
matter that could not concern his connection with us.’ 


‘It will concern us, however, at the close of the 
connection, which cannot now be distant—at least, the 
connection cannot go on long on the same footing. 
His family position must, in a great measure, deter- 
mine what is to be done for him; what in one station 
of life would be only an adequate remuneration, in 
another would be extravagant and absurd.’ 

‘That is so far true; but Mr Oaklands is one of 
those men who make their own position, if they have 
only a vantage-ground, however slightly elevated, to 
start from. What you give him is not of so much 
consequence as you imagine: at least, it will affect 
only the time he may take to rise in the world, not 
the rise itself, which, after that first step is gained, 
will be inevitable. But your question, I see, has some 
further meaning ?’ 

‘Why, yes; I have been asking the fool Driftwood 
about him, and his answers have surprised and puzzled 
me a good deal. You, who do not believe in romance, 
will smile to hear that there is a mystery in Mr 
Oaklands’ birth, and that he is expected to turn out 
some great personage!’ Claudia made no reply. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the table before her. There was 
no perceptible movement of her chest. She did not 
seem even to breathe. Her whole figure conveyed the 
idea of statue-like rigidity. 

‘Cold as usual, Claudia!’ said the baronet laughing. 
‘Even this extraordinary announcement has no effect 
upon you. But, after all, Driftwood is such a fool that 
there is no comprehending him; and, in the present 
case, it is obvious he does not comprehend himself. 
All he knows is, that there is a mystery, and that 
surmises are afloat that Oaklands is not what he 
seems, or what he has been taught to believe himself 
to be.’ Claudia was still mute, still motionless, still 
statuesque. 

‘Have you heard me?’ asked her father: ‘is the 
matter not worthy of a remark ?’ 

‘It is romance,’ replied Claudia, coldly—‘ quite out 
of my way, you know. Shall I break a walnut for 
you?’ 


IMITATIVE POWERS OF THE CHINESE. 


Itis generally supposed that the Chinese will not learn any- 
thing: but no people are more ready to learn if it is likely 
to be attended with advantage. ‘They have lately been 
taught to make glass, and turn out bronze argand-lamps 
and globes, emblazoned with the London maker's name all 
complete ; and actually export these lamps to Batavia. 
They like putting an English name on their commodities, 
and are as free with the word ‘ patent’ as any manufac- 
turer in Germany. They excel in the manufacture of 
locks, particularly padlocks. One of my friends gave an 
order to a tradesman to varnish a box, furnished with a 
Chubbs’ lock, of which he had two keys, and one of these 
he sent with the box, retaining the other himself. When 
the box came back, he found that his key would not turn 
the lock, though the one he had given to the tradesman 
acted very well. Thinking some trick had been played, 
he accused the man of having changed the lock ; and after 
some evasion, he acknowledged the fact, stating that, on 
examination, he had found it such an excellent one, that 
he took it off and kept it, making another exactly like it, 
with maker's name, and everything complete, except that 
the original key would not open it. Their mechanical 
contrivances generally have some defect of this kind. 
They have never made a watch that will keep time, though 
they greatly prize watches, and usually carry two. If you 
ask the reason of this fashion, their reply is: ‘Spose one 
makee sick, other can walkee.—A Shetcher’s Tour Round 
the World. 
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